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that the man who had been in so public a fashion put forward as the
King's candidate was an utterly worthless creature. No single action on
the part of James exhibits in the same clear light his entire unfitness for
kingship: for not only did he make no inquiry into Farmer's character
before committing himself to his candidature, but after the event there
is no record that anyone was reprimanded for having deceived the King
in this matter. It is clear that Sunderland had a part in this deception,
but it seems probable that Sunderland himself was deceived by the
Jesuit clique led by Petre, for Petre was undoubtedly very closely in the
counsels of the Commission of three which finally installed Dr. Parker,
and it is not likely that he came into the affair then for the first time;
James could not have broken with Petre without destroying the founda-
tions of the system of government which he had erected.

The College had justified themselves as far as Farmer was concerned,
and they persisted in refusing to acknowledge the validity of the declara-
tion by the Ecclesiastical Commission that the election of Dr. Hough
was null and void. But it was far from the nature of James to admit
defeat; on August 14 a fresh mandate was issued, no mention being
made of the previous mandate to elect Farmer, calling upon the Fellows
to elect Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford, in the vacancy which the
Commission had declared to exist. After a fortnight's delay the Fellows
replied, submissively in form but stubbornly in essence, that "they
humbly conceived the place of the President to be full". James deter-
mined to try to overawe the Fellows by his personal presence. He
arrived at Oxford on his Western progress on September 3, and was
met on the Woodstock Road by the University and the City and con-
ducted to his lodgings at Christ Church, through streets decorated with
green boughs and amid cheering crowds, in a procession of great magnifi-
cence and solemnity; and he no doubt accepted this expression of loyally
as a sign that he could make his will prevail.

The following afternoon James sent for the Fellows of Magdalen, and
in the Dean's lodgings was enacted a scene in which he exhibited to the
full that lack of royal dignity which his most extravagant contemporary
eulogist, the Earl of Ailesbury, admits to be his gravest fault. After
obtaining the admission of Pudsey, the Senior Fellow, that they had
received his mandate to elect Dr. Parker, he addressed them as
follows:

Then I must tell you and the rest of your Fellows that you have
behaved yourselves undutifully to me and not like gentlemen; you
have not paid me common respect; you have always been a stubborn
and turbulent college, I have known you to be so these six and